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Improving the Junior High Curriculum: 
A Case Study 


ELIZABETH DALTON 
Coordinator of Secondary Education, Chattanooga City Schools 
AND 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER 
Professor of Education, George Peabody College for Teachers 
Kx 

OU can’t go forward in neutral” might well have been the slo- 

gan for the Chattanooga junior high principals who in Feb- 
ruary, 1958, made an informal inventory of several trouble spots in 
their respective schools. The decision was made with the central of- 
fice staff to undertake a long-range study in order to provide an im- 
proved and continuously improving educational program in the 
intermediate schools. 

Seven months later, the Study was formally launched with 
one of the authors engaged as a consultant for the initial years. 
Following his review of the history and challenge of the junior 
high movement at a morning session of all secondary school 
personnel, a temporary steering committee of teachers was selected 
from the fourteen junior high schools. This committee, repre- 
senting all instructional areas, identified a multiplicity of prob- 
lems relating to school organization, the curriculum, guidance 
services, pupil activities, community relations, pupil and teacher 


personnel. 


Towarp AN IMPROVED EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

Evidences of improved opportunities for boys and girls and of 
professional growth on the part of junior high personnel con- 
tinue to appear after two years of intensive and extensive exam- 
ination of the program in grades 7, 8, and 9. 

Greater teacher concern for the pupil as a person and as a 
learner has served as the foundation for the other improvements 
in the curriculum. Orientation activities, already established in 
the Chattanooga program, play a more vital role in vertical ar- 
ticulation, particularly in the sixth and seventh grades as well 
as at the upper levels. Both the sending and receiving schools are 
assuming increased responsibilities to facilitate the transfer from 
a one-teacher elementary to a several-teacher junior high situation. 
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Concern for the individual learner has found expression both 
in programming and in classroom instruction. Two-hour block 
classes in language arts and social studies have become the general 
pattern at the seventh-grade level and are increasingly common in 
the eighth grade. Teachers of the block classes have reported 
these among other gains: 


1. Longer association with a teacher and fewer personalities 
to encounter during the day enable a pupil to make the 
transition into junior high school more easily. 

2. Pupils and teachers experience less tension in the classroom 
situation because they become acquainted more quickly. 

3. With fewer pupils to meet in a day and a longer period 
with them, the teacher is able to know each pupil, to identify 
his needs, and to plan the classroom program to provide 
more adequately and realistically for individual differences. 

4. Knowing pupils better helps teachers to evaluate and report 
pupil progress with greater facility and fairness. 

5. Having fewer pupils serves to reduce the amount of paper- 
work for teachers. 

6. More time for supervised study and for teacher observation 
of study habits results in less need for lengthy outside assign- 
ments. 

7. Field trips, group work, tests, and other activities can be 
scheduled more easily. 


The same teachers who cited these specific improvements have 
also indicated the need for a wealth of instructional materials, 
including textbooks, library books, and other reading materials 
at a wide range of interest and instructional levels. 

Flexibility in programming has been gained as a result of the 
shift in many of the schools from a six-period to a seven-period day, 
with only a slight reduction in the net amount of time in each pe- 
riod. Developmental reading for all seventh and eighth graders (and 
some ninth graders) is more easily scheduled during the extended 
day. In some schools reading instruction is scheduled in a three- 
hour block along with language arts and social studies; in others, 
at a separate period. Each pupil during his three years in junior 
high school has approximately twice as many opportunities for 
exploratory courses, beyond the general education requirements, 
as he had under the former plan. The addition of modern foreign 
languages and increased pupil participation in other electives and 
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enrichment courses, including industrial and fine arts, vocal and 
instrumental music, typewriting, home economics, science projects, 
journalism, and service activities, characterize the expanded cur- 
riculum. 

Along with greater participation in exploratory courses the 
number of general study halls monitored by one teacher has been 
reduced. Some schools have converted large study halls into 
several directed study groups with a teacher in each helpfully 
guiding the development of study skills. 

The most significant gain from the increasing awareness of 
boys and girls as individual learners is the emphasis on individ- 
ualization of instruction. The role of the librarian is coming 
to be recognized on a more nearly systemwide basis as a service 
one. The library is becoming the materials center for each school 
as teachers seek to guide students to appropriate learning ma- 
terials. Further, there are more frequent opportunities for class 
groups to use the library for research and independent study. 

Teaching tools such as slides, filmstrips, and recordings are 
being used more, and being used more effectively; but, of possibly 
greater importance are such practices as introducing new concepts, 
in mathematics, for instance, with concrete and manipulative ob- 
jects. The need to develop readiness for every new learning is 
now being met by junior high as well as by primary teachers. 

Improvements in the physical education curriculum have oc- 
curred both in scheduling and in instruction. Mixed classes are 
serving, in at least one school, the double purpose of physical 
fitness and social adjustment. 

The organization of school councils and the strengthening 
of other student activities furnish additional evidence of more 
effective provision for the educational and personal development 
of junior high boys and girls. The seven-period day has also 
aided teachers directly by providing each one a daily conference- 
planning period. 


Focus ON INVOLVEMENT 
The involvement of all personnel at the junior high level 
was one of the aims and has become one of the strengths of the 
Study. Three groups were organized immediately after the initial 
general session; principals and guidance teachers formed their 
respective systemwide committees. A third was formed from 
building delegates chosen cooperatively by principals and central 
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office staff to represent all instructional areas. The membership 
of only the third group has changed during the progress of the 
Study. These committees dealt with inventories of problems re- 
lating to administration, studies of pupil population, and suc- 
cessful classroom practices, respectively; however, all faculties soon 
became participants in the activities of all three committees. 

A steering committee composed of representatives from the 
instructional staff, principals, and teachers assumed over-all re- 
sponsibility for the development of the Study. The instructional 
staff worked with each committee and group in the execution of 
specific plans, both at the individual school and systemwide levels. 

School studies of pupil population were carried on under 
the general supervision of the director of guidance who, with 
a committee of teachers, had devised a guide sheet to gather perti- 
nent data about the educational and personal backgrounds of 
pupils in each homeroom. Every homeroom teacher was enabled 
to take a close look at his pupils, and summary sheets were dupli- 
cated and distributed to all classroom teachers who taught this 
particular homeroom. Studies of pupil population have continued 
into the third year, for faculties have recognized that the informa- 
tion gathered is essential for strengthening guidance services and 
for differentiating classroom instruction. Individual school charts 
developed by principals and/or guidance personnel have enabled 
each faculty to understand the variables which affect pupil achieve- 
ment, including socio-economic background, personal adjustment, 
and general aptitude, and to become more sensitive to the unique 
needs of their own students. Case studies have been made and dis- 
cussed in faculty sessions as a further means of understanding 
individual differences, of seeking reasons for underachievement 
among the more capable, and of proposing means to stimulate 
all students. 

Favorable changes in attitude toward the use of data from 
cumulative records are concomitant with more knowledge about 
individual pupils. Excerpts from the tape recording of a faculty 
session in one of the schools indicate the guidance teacher’s evalu- 
ation of the changes: “By gathering data teachers have acquired 
a knowledge of each individual student which was not known 
before. In fact, I overheard a teacher say not long ago that she felt 
she knew her students better this year than at any time in previous 
years. . . . Another result has been the improvement on the part 
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of the teachers to understand recorded test results and to interpret 
information on the cumulative records.” 

Successful practices, originally listed by a committee of teacher 
representatives, were studied, discussed, and dramatized in in- 
dividual school sessions, in systemwide departmental meetings, 
and in cutting-across-department sessions. Every teacher, therefore, 
participated in several experiences illustrating specific methods of 
effective teaching. 

Principals, concerned with all aspects of the improvement 
program, met monthly during the first two years of the Study 
and occasionally during the third year. In their own sessions, 
they have emphasized administrative and research activities and 
also ways and means of leading their own faculties in studies of 
pupil population and sharing of successful practices. An in- 
ventory of problems after the first few months’ participation indi- 
cated a definite trend toward interest in the individual pupil 
rather than in administrative devices. The second survey yielded 
as top-priority problems these: 


1. Who is an underachiever? 

2. Who is a failure? 

3. What is the most effective way to deal with educational re- 
tardation in specific areas? 

4. How do we improve study skills? 

5. How can we provide for a wide range in achievement? 

6. How can we provide for high ability students? 


Ways OF WorKING 


A variety of ways of working has characterized the Chattanooga 
study of junior high problems. In addition to the intensive semi- 
nar-type discussion sessions, inter- and intra-system visitation has 
been regarded as one of the better ways. During the first year of 
the Study, all principals observed the programs in junior high 
schools in the Louisville and Fayette County (Kentucky) systems. 
They sought answers to specific questions pinpointed through 
the problems inventory mentioned earlier. During the second 
year, principals spent an entire day with six intermediate grade 
teachers in different Chattanooga schools to study methods of 
teaching reading and of unit instruction. Later in the year, prin- 
cipals and central office personnel visited and observed in the 
Sarasota (Florida) schools, studying particularly junior high school 
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administration, scheduling, guidance services, and instruction 
in block classes. 

More recently, members of the central office staff and the con- 
sultant for the Study have conferred for two and three hour periods 
with individual faculty groups on problems they select as most 
pressing. The entire principals’ group participates during a long 
luncheon session at the host school on such matters as the new 
“developmental” classes for pupils experiencing difficulty in sev- 
eral subject areas, reading instruction and the activity program. 

Systemwide departmental meetings formerly devoted to more 
or less unrelated, though appropriate, methods of improving the 
curriculum were organized around specific aspects of the Study, 
such as explanation by classroom teachers of practices they found 
effective in providing for individual differences of achievement 
and interest. Departmental chairmen played leadership roles in 
these activities. 

Cohesiveness was achieved through the regularly scheduled 
sessions of groups of participants as well as through the distribu- 
tion of detailed recorder’s notes highlighting each meeting. 

A trial run of two or three entire faculties working together on 
preplanned agenda proved a popular variation of other means 
of cutting across the system. 

More formal methods of studying the junior high curriculum 
included courses taught for in-service and/or college credit by mem- 
bers of the supervisory staff. Courses in teaching reading at the 
junior high level; in organizing guidance services, particularly 
for young adolescents; and in planning instruction for the two- 
hour block were offered during the second year of the Study. 


LooKING AHEAD 

A three-level approach to continuing improvement efforts is 
now being projected in Chattanooga. First in importance is the 
intensive work of each junior high school faculty, aided by the 
central office staff, on continuous study of its own pupil population 
and instructional program. Secondly, many committees of those 
concerned need to be organized for short-term study of specific 
common problems such as new modern language programs, the 
use of television, and independent study arrangements. Third, 
there is need for vertical committees for long-term investigations 
of problems that continue from the elementary through the senior 
high school, such as orientation activities, identifying and helping 
underachievers, and the development of creativity. 
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Organizing Instructional Materials for 
Teaching Core! 


Gorpon F. Vars 
Associate Professor of Education, Cornell University 
KA 

pertd am I, a core teacher or a file clerk” “I seem to spend 

half my time trying to round up instructional material, and 
the other half putting it away after a unit is completed.” “We 
have plenty of learning materials around here, but try to find 
the item you want when you want it!” 

Managing the myriad instructional resources required for 
effective core teaching is a problem for many teachers, as these 
common complaints illustrate. Materials must be adequate in 
quantity, quality, and variety; they also must be organized so that 
an item can be found when it is needed. An efficient library and 
audio-visual service is a must for any school using the core ap- 
proach. In addition, each core teacher probably will want to 
keep in his classroom a carefully organized collection of materials 
he uses frequently and which are particularly valuable in the 
units he teaches. This article suggests some ways to handle the 
classroom collection most efficiently. 

A planned system saves valuable time by reducing the often- 
fruitless hours a teacher may spend searching for some particular 
item which is suspected of being “somewhere in the pile.” Ef- 
ficiency is not just a matter of filing materials already collected, 
however. An alert teacher constantly is discovering new resources: 
a professional journal may review a new film he can use in his 
next unit; a fellow teacher may tell him of a worthwhile field 
trip he has just taken; at church he may meet a man whose travels 
make him a possible resource person. These suggestions seldom 
come at exactly the right time for use with a unit currently in 
progress, and most teachers find that human memory cannot 
be relied upon to keep track of them. A good resource materials 
system should help teachers recall promising items, new and old, 
so they can be used at the most effective time. 

1 Condensed from Modern Education for the Junior High School Years, by William 


van Til, John H. Lounsbury, and Gordon F. Vars. (Indianapolis: Bobbs, Merrill 
and Company, 1961). By permission of the publishers. 
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CONVENTIONAL SySTEMS 

It might seem logical for each teacher to employ the usual 
library card-catalogue system to list items in the classroom materials 
collection; in actual practice this procedure usually is too labo- 
rious and time consuming. Busy core teachers usually cannot take 
the time necessary to prepare the many title, author, subject, and 
cross-reference cards needed to operate such a system. Resource 
units and teaching guides also list many kinds of valuable learning 
resources. Most useful are locally-produced guides that cite specific 
catalogue or call numbers for items in the school library, the 
audio-visual center, and the community library. Materials in 
individual classrooms seldom are listed, however; the teacher often 
must insert blank pages in his resource units to record these items. 

Card files or resource units are devices for cataloguing instruc- 
tional resources. An efficient scheme for filing materials in the 
classroom also is needed. One approach is to place all materials 
relating to a particular problem together in a vertical file folder 
or in some kind of box or carton. This procedure is simple and 
usually works well when collections are small or limited to a few 
types of materials. When applied to the comprehensive collection 
required for core teachers, however, storage problems are en- 
countered. Materials on a core problem may range in size from 
small newspaper clippings to large cardboard wall charts, and 
include such odd-shaped items as filmstrips, recordings, and models. 
Many types and sizes of material can not be cared for properly 
if jumbled together in one box or manila folder. 

As a minimum, there should be one set of boxes or folders 
for pamphlet materials and another set for clippings, pictures, 
and folded poster materials. Such items as filmstrips, recordings, 
and models can be stored on bookshelves. Items must be carefully 
labeled so that students can replace them after use. 

Filing materials by topic or subject raises other difficulties. It 
is hard to categorize materials which contain information on a 
variety of topics. Moreover, filing an item under only one category 
automatically reduces the chances of its being remembered and 
used in connection with some other topic. To solve this problem, 
the teacher must either set up some kind .of cross-referencing 
system, or obtain enough copies of the item to place in boxes 
or folders of each related topic. Either of these solutions requires 
additional time and expense. 
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THE RESOURCE FOLDER SYSTEM 


What is needed is a scheme that utilizes the good features of 
several conventional systems, perhaps combining the compre- 
hensiveness of the resource unit, the versatility of the manila 
folder, and the convenience of the card file. Developed by the 
writer during a decade of teaching junior high core, the “resource 
folder” system has proved to be reasonably economical of teacher 
time, simple enough for the use of student help, and compre- 
hensive in the scope of learning resources included. 


Resource Folders 


The resource folder system is built around a set of manila 
folders, one for each problem area, topic or unit. But the folders 
are not cluttered with books, pamphlets, charts, etc. Instead, as 
in the usual resource unit, each folder contains a statement of 
the purposes and objectives of the problem area, suggested content, 
and possible learning activities. Replacing the usual bibliography 
are separate sheets of paper on which the teacher lists the various 
kinds of learning materials available. A fully-developed resource 
folder on a topic presently taught might include separate iists 
for books, pamphlets, magazine articles, clipping collections, charts 
and posters, films and filmstrips, recordings, trips, resource people 
and organizations. 

The lists are placed loosely in the manila folder, not bound 
together as in most resource units. They remind the teacher of 
materials available in his own classroom collection, as well as 
materials available in the school library, in other classrooms, in 
the nearest high school and elementary school, and in the com- 
munity at large. 


A Pamphlet List 


To illustrate how a resource folder system operates, consider 
the way materials relating to atomic energy, a common core unit, 
might be organized. Figure | shows a portion of a pamphlet list 
from such a resource folder. 

Pamphlets are listed by title only, with a symbol in the left 
margin to indicate where each pamphlet may be found. A check 
mark (/), for instance, designates a title which is in the class- 
room collection; the letters “Sch Lib” indicate items which can 
be found in the school library. Other symbols of this type can be 
used to designate materials located in the community library 
(co lib) or in other classrooms in the school (Rm 262). To keep 
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ATOMIC ENERGY Pamphlets 


Ficure 1. A Pamphlet List from a Resolve Folder on “Atomic Energy” 


this written reminder of available pamphlets up-to-date, the 
teacher need only list titles and location symbols for new items 
as they are encountered. The word “Pamphlets” is written in 
the outer margin so that teacher or student may readily recognize 
the type of materials listed without taking the folder all of the 
way out of the file. 

With pamphlet materials on a certain topic catalogued by 
means of these lists, the tangible classroom collection of pamphlets, 
numerous or few, can be kept in alphabetical order by title, rather 
than by subject or author or source. Pamphlets may be placed 
on shelves in “Princeton files,” metal containers which are open 
at the front and top, thus accommodating pamphlets of varying 
heights. A less expensive plan is to place pamphlets between 
book ends on ordinary shelves. 

Filing pamphlets alphabetically by title makes it easier for 
the teacher and his students to keep a collection in order. Since 
most pamphlet materials fall into two size categories, roughly 5” 
x 9” and 814” x 11”, neater shelves will result if the two sizes are 
filed separately. The letter (L) in front of a title on the pamphlet 
list indicates a large pamphlet. If the teacher prefers to keep 
large pamphlets in a filing cabinet, the first few words of the 
title may be lettered along the fold line to facilitate keeping 
them in order. 

While common library practice is to place pamphlets in a 
filing cabinet, Harap points out that “the individual is more 
likely to reach for a pamphlet on a shelf than to dig it out of 
the hidden recesses of a vertical file.” On the other hand, some 


2. Henry Harap, “The Use of Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials in the 
Classroom,’’ School Review, LXIII, No. 7 (October, 1955), p. 380. 
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core teachers prefer to keep materials out of sight until a class 
is about to begin a certain unit. Then all related materials are 
pulled from the files and placed on display as a means of arousing 
interest. 

A different procedure is required for items not readily available 
but recommended by other teachers or favorably reviewed in pro- 
fessional publications. Since pamphlets go out-of-date rapidly, 
notes, reviews, or announcements may simply be placed in a 
small envelope glued inside each resource folder. When a new 
unit is being planned, the teacher may refer to the envelope for 
titles which may be ordered for the class collection or recommended 
to the school library for purchase. Since the notes, reviews or 
announcements are in loose clipping form, the teacher is en- 
couraged to discard clippings after acquisition or to weed out 
dated references. 


Cross-Referencing 

In the resource folder system, cross-referencing is accomplished 
in two ways. First, titles of resource folders on related topics 
are lettered on the front of each resource folder. For example, 
the Atomic Energy resource folder may bear the note: See also 
International Relations, World Government, Technology. Second, 
the title and location symbol of each instructional resource is 
listed in all the resource folders to which it might apply. For 
example, the pamphlet Atomic Energy: Double-Edged Sword of 
Science’ might be recorded on the pamphlet lists of all the re- 
source folders mentioned above. A core teacher who also taught 
science might wish to list the pamphlet under additional topics, 
such as “Military Science”, “Atomic Structure”, or “History of 
Science”. While not all pamphlets merit so many cross-references, 
listing the title in several places increases the likelihood of a 
pamphlet being used to best advantage. 


Charts and Posters 

Many charts and posters may be folded to fit in a vertical 
file. Lettering the first few words of the title along the top margin 
makes it easy to keep charts or posters in alphabetical order. A 
listing in appropriate resource folders, with a check mark to in- 
dicate that they are in the classroom files, completes the filing 
and recording process. 


_§.R. Will Burnett, Atomic Energy: Double-Edged Sword of Science (Columbus, 
Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Company, 1957). 
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Charts which the teacher does not wish to fold may be kept 
either rolled or flat, depending upon the stiffness of the paper 
on which they are printed. A title or number tag taped to the 
end of each rolled chart will make it possible to locate a particular 
item without unrolling it. Titles are then listed on the “Charts 
and Posters” sheets of appropriate resource folders, with a file 
number and a symbol, such as (R), a rolled chart, or (F), a chart 
filed flat. Cross-referencing of these materials is handled in the 
usual manner—by listing titles and location symbols in all ap- 
propriate resource folders. 


Magazine and Newspaper Articles 


Significant articles should be clipped, marked with the date 
and source, and filed in a set of manila folders dedicated exclusively 
to clippings. If the teacher will write in the top margin the topic 
or heading under which the clipping should be filed, student 
assistants can place them in the appropriate folders. The teacher 
may start with one folder for all clippings related to a certain 
topic or problem area, but subdivision into more specific sub-topics 
will soon be necessary. All the clipping folders relating to a prob- 
lem area may be listed on a “Clipping Folders” sheet in each re- 
source folder. Articles which cannot be clipped may be tied into 
the system by listing them on “Magazine Articles” sheets in ap- 
propriate resource folders, along with the name of the magazine 
and the date of issue. 


Other Materials 


Following the general procedures outlined above, the resource 
folder system can be expanded to include other types of learning 
materials. Tangible teaching materials that are readily available 
locally, such as books, motion pictures, recordings, and models, are 
simply listed in appropriate resource folders, along with some kind 
of symbol to indicate where they may be located. Notes on materials 
not so readily available may be kept in pockets attached to the 
resource folders. Less ephemeral materials, such as books and 
films, may be described on file cards, along with the necessary 
ordering information. A quick way to prepare these reference 
cards is to clip out reviews which appear in professional publica- 
tions and glue them to the cards. Titles are then listed in ap- 
propriate resource folders; absence of a marginal location symbol 
indicates an item described in the card file. 
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Cards might also be used to record details of trips, how to 
get in touch with resource people in the community, and the 
names and addresses of organizations which could furnish informa- 
tion on a certain problem. When previewing borrowed films, 
filmstrips, or recordings, the teacher may use a card to record a 
brief outline of content, ideas for utilization, and his evaluation 
of the item. These notes may be used later on when introducing 
the material to some other group or deciding what materials to 
use in studying a similar problem in subsequent years. 

The resource folders themselves are convenient places to keep 
sample examinations, ideas for new student activities, list of 
questions asked by the students, and other materials of a pro- 
fessional nature. They have an advantage over the usual printed 
or mimeographed resource unit in that the very nature of un- 
bound folders encourages constant revision and up-dating. A 
teacher is more likely to drop announcements of new materials, 
stimulating professional articles, and the like, into a folder than 
to laboriously copy them into a bound resource unit. These items 
often are on odd-size bits of paper, and hence they are hard to 
incorporate into a loose-leaf notebook or resource unit. Placing 
them in a manila folder reduces the chances of their being lost 
or misplaced, and encourages the teacher to discard those that 
in time do not prove to be useful. 

Until that happy day when each core teacher has a full com- 
plement of professionally-trained clerks and assistants, he and 
his students face a sizable management problem in handling in- 
structional materials. Whatever system is used must be efficient, 
simple, comprehensive, and flexible. The resource folder plan is 
one promising approach. 
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The Teaching of the Disciplines and the 
Core Program: Some Comments and 
Questions 
O. L. Davis, Jr. 


University of North Carolina 

ROPOSALS for curriculum development have taken various 

forms. Reorganization of existing course content, new programs 
with new objectives, combinations of courses, elimination of cer- 
tain subject matter, and even dropping all structure have been 
advocated. The process by which improved programs may most 
successfully be derived and instituted has been emphasized. Recent 
highly publicized proposals have ranged from refurbishing the 
content in particular courses to a suggested reorganization of the 
school day to a plan for blanketing several states with broadcast 
television. All these proposals maintain the imperative claim 
to quality education as an outcome. That present programs are 
inadequate or, indeed, have failed is frequently stated, or, at least, 
implied. 

Reactions to many proposals has justly incured the wrath of 
the educational community. The vicious and not so cleverly veiled 
attacks on contemporary curriculums and the public schools them- 
selves have evoked sharply defensive replies. A decade of abuse 
has made educators understandably “gun-shy”, and yet they seem 
able to respond less in kind than in former years. True to a 
commitment to reflective thinking and factual analysis, proposals 
for change are commonly judged for adequacy on the basis of 
the American culture’s values, heritage, and aspirations and the 
nature and process of children’s development and learning. 


A NEw PROPOSAL 


The adequacy of this two-fold approach to the generation and 
analysis of curriculum proposals has been questioned in recent 
papers by Arthur W. Foshay. Affirmed as important are the 
nature of society and the learner and the process of his learning. 
However, to these Foshay has added a third factor he believes 
crucial to curriculum decision-making: the’ nature of organized 
knowledge, of the disciplines underlying the school subjects. This 
addition of a criterion has been accompanied by a call to analyze 
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the disciplines, and from this vigorous study and examination to 
formulate educational programs that will bring learners into 
personal confrontation with the heart of the disciplines.* 

Foshay points out that the school subjects derive their life 
from the disciplines which underlie them. For one to know a 
subject, then, one must know the discipline. One knows the 
discipline only when he can use it to discover subject matter, 
that is, to make meaning as a result of disciplined inquiry. Thus, 
the curriculum must be structured so that learners discover knowl- 
edge that they want to learn according to the rules of the discipline. 

What is a discipline? Is the term to be a slogan for a new 
mystique? Is it a cleverly conceived facade to mask a meaning- 
less idea? 

A discipline is a way of knowing, a way of discovering knowl- 
edge. It has a domain, that is, it limits its inquiry to agreed-upon 
phenomena, to certain classes or sets of data. The history of its 
development as a discipline is unique and influences its later de- 
velopment. Foshay asserts that all disciplines are characterized 
by these three features. He further hypothesizes that at the heart 
of every discipline there is an operational concept which is central 
to the making of knowledge in the discipline. The experiment in 
science, for example, may be such an operation. That disciplines 
may not be so simply described is an open question and one de- 
manding additional study and comment. At present, the definition 
can serve a useful purpose in discussion and to guide formulation 
of plans for practice. 

Knowledge is not complete, finished; it is dynamic. This con- 
ception of knowledge is not new, but one that deserves added 
emphasis. In Foshay’s rationale, this concept assumes considerable 
importance. 

Yet, the school curriculum fosters another, an unreal, view of 
knowledge as completed inquiry, as answers known. One mani- 
festation of this is the labeling of the textbook used, for example, 
in a history class, as “THE history book.” The learner is ex- 
Saturday Review, Fooruary 15,1960. He further’ developed these idess in att ad: 
on Secondary Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse, July 20; 1960. His most 
Conference, Association for ‘Supervision and Curriculum. Development, NEA, March 12, 
1961, as his presidential address, ‘‘A Modest Proposal for the Improvement of Educa- 


form. _This writer attests his hope that the description is accurate, but suggests 
the original papers for the basic rationale. 
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pected “to know” the knowledge as given, as wrapped up, as com- 
pleted, and to do nothing more with it than exhibit it. 

The pedagogical tradition, Foshay insists, is committed to 
the externals of the disciplines, “to the show of things rather 
than the things themselves.” In the usual case, history in school 
is the given fact, the lived life, the single interpretation. Litera- 
ture, in like manner, is the “great” book, the “good” styles, the 
abbreviated ideas, laced with a dash of author’s lives. And writing 
is five declarative sentences, capitalization, agreement of pronouns 
with their antecedents, and spelling on Friday. Mathematics is 
a set of ordered, ready-made patterns and science is a bland mixture 
of “see - it’s - so” demonstrations and readings about scientists’ 
successes. And foreign languages are vocabulary, pattern drills, 
and sentences about the pen of my aunt. The mockery of the 
disciplines is apparent. Their betrayal is tragic. 

To breathe life into the school subjects is to approach them 
in a fundamentally different way. They must be part and parcel 
of their parent disciplines. Their study must involve the direct 
confrontation by the student of the subject matter. The con- 
frontation is the situation of the learner, information, ideas, feel- 
ings, and a way of dealing with these data, and the educational 
charge to think, to make, to discover meaning. In this confron- 
tation, knowledge may be discovered by using the discipline’s way 
of knowing; and in the process, the learner may learn something 
about himself. 

Thus, literature in school might be the examination of, the 
relating to, the vicarious experiencing of ideas and emotions and 
life as described by others and the active involvement with ideas 
and feelings. Instead of covering the transcendentalists in three 
quick lessons (“We have time for only one poem or part of an 
essay of each! And if all aren’t covered, why the course just 
wouldn’t be complete.”), the ideas of these artist-thinkers would be 
“uncovered.” 

Too, the ideas and feelings would be explored as the authors 
grasped them, grappled with them, and ordered them. Valued 
would be one’s observing acutely and, often precisely . . . the 
lonesome whine of an automobile speeding into the night, the 
tenderness of a mother’s enveloping arms around her child, the 
aroma of a gently-grilled steak wafting across the lawn, the terror 
in the jangling ring of the telephone when asleep, the warm beach 
sands giving way to tiny, bare feet. Most valued would be the 
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learner’s response. “I believe—. This seems like—. I’ve tried my 
hand at—. See?” Instead of “This is the meaning,” the question 
would be “What is the meaning—for you?” “Why this ordering? 
Why not express this idea in a poem? How does the impact differ 
between the same idea in A’s poem and B’s short story?” 

The way a poet, and a particular poet, sees life, thinks, orders, 
and reveals his perceptions of life, the way he makes poetry and 
the language he uses, its effects on the learner, and how and 
what the learner can do with the knowledge—these seem close 
to the heart of literature. 

But the educator must seek council from the scholar of litera- 
ture to ascertain the nature of literature. It is the mathematician 
who knows the discipline of mathematics, the historian who knows 
the discipline of history, and so on. Educators must ask the 
scholars about their disciplines. Once the nature of the discipline 
is known, the educator must serve as a translator of the disciplines 
into subject matter for schools. The proper role of the his- 
torian is, thus, not to prescribe what history nine-year-olds shall 
learn. The educator must not take subject matter for granted 
or assume conpetency to restructure the disciplines. Clearly, an 
effective liason must be established between producing scholars 
in the disciplines and educators expert in curriculum development. 

The proposal to teach the disciplines, at least as it applies 
to the school subjects, is an engaging one. Yet, there is the core 
program,? a way of organizing educative opportunities without 
regard to school subjects. Are there implications in this proposal 
for the core program? For many who have sought a new vitality 
in schools through core program development, major questions 
and concerns arise from the call to teach the disciplines. The 
principal ones have to do with the nature and constituency of 
the disciplines, and the use of the nature of human growth and 
development as guide to and/or source of the selection of subject 
matter. Only the first of these issues is treated in this paper. 

Core spokesmen have long deplored the artificial divisions 
between subject areas. They assert that these divisions may, in- 


2Many core programs in operation, like other educational proposals, differ from 
their theoretical rationale. This ambiguity between theory and practice has had the 
effect of modification of theory by some educators and of rationalization of practice 
by others. For statements about the basic nature of core programs, see Harold 
Alberty, “Designing Programs to Meet the Common Needs of Youth,’ in Nelson B. 
Henry (Ed.), Adapting the Secondary School Program to the Needs of Youth, 52nd 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 19553; Nelson L. Bossing, “What is Core?’ The School Review, 
vol. LXIII, no. 4 (April, 1955), pp. 206-213; and Roland C. Faunce and Nelson 
L. Bossing, Dereloping the Core Curriculum, (Second edition), Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Ine., 1958. 
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deed, inhibit his perception of and efficient solution of pressing 
theoretical and practical problems of living. Thus, they propose 
that the personal and social problems of the adolescent students 
be studied by a problem-solving approach. In the study of per- 
sonal-social problems, such as community life, contemporary cul- 
tures, and home and family life, subject matter is drawn from 
whatever appropriate field of knowledge. The student, according 
to this plan, learns subject matter which is relevant to his own 
problems and a way of thinking which will hold him in good 
stead through life. 

So, two major questions arise. Are the scholarly disciplines 
mere fancied constructs, lacking in viable substance? And, if 
the disciplines exist in fact, which one undergirds the core program? 


THE DIscIPLINES AND ORGANIZED KNOWLEDGE 

Certainly, the scholarly disciplines have been devised by hu- 
man beings. Each discipline’s history relates how scholars have 
searched its field and have made new knowledge. Some current 
disciplines, it is true, were unknown in former ages; some bear 
little resemblance to their past forms. Likewise, it has been ob- 
served that “several sciences have ‘discovered’ independently the 
same phenomenon or principle’’* suggesting that the differences 
between the sciences are not very real if identical generalizations are 
useful in theory-building and research in each. 

The absence of clear demarcation between domains and ways 
of thinking is evident in many fields. Atomic energy research is 
illustrative. Is the scientist using plants, radioactive isotopes, and 
electronic computors a biologist, chemist, or mathematician? In 
a particular case, he is a botanist. In another, he may be a chemist. 
The label does not describe the scientist. The problem is central; 
the method of investigation, the materials used, and the application 
of results are not easily bound in by conventional notions of 
particular fields.« Leatherman has further commented that “most 
of the standard curricular subjects in science in our own schools 
stand as a kind of ironic joke on educators and scientists alike, 
for they are totally nonpertinent to the problem situations of 
modern scientific life.’ 

® Daniel E. Griffiths, “Some Assumptions Underlying the Use of Models in Research,” 
an unpublished paper presented at the University of North Carolina Seminar spon- 
One ‘might reflect on the number of journals launched in recent. years to report 
research findings, many of which are not germane to the older and more rigidly 
conceived journals. The sciences have not enjoyed this new “prosperity” alone. 

5 Roger L. Leatherman, “The Explosion of Knowledge and Its Impact on In- 


structional Materials and Resources,” an unpublished working paper for the ASCD 


gg = a Theory of Instructional Materials, Washington, D. C., November 
-15, 1959. 
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One might observe that the defining difference between the 
disciplines of Professor A and Professor B who work on similar 
problems, for example, the translation of a recently discovered 
script, is one of departmental membership. Professor A is, thus, 
an archeologist and Professor B, a mathematician. However super- | 
P ficial the differences seem to be, they nevertheless influence the 
perceptions and activities of the scholar. A man who sees himself 

| 


as an historian becomes no less an historian by analyzing art 
¥ works for examples of medical practice; so the physician, analyzing 

these same art works, does not become an historian and no less 
a a physician. The perceptions and identity of the disciplined 
} scholar may be features of the disciplines. 

To dismiss the reality of disciplines and technologies seems pre- 
mature and, likely, unwarranted. That increased inter-disciplinary 
attacks on problems is apparent indicates only that scholars are | 
e humble in the face of the enormity of the problems and aware of 
the shortcomings of their own disciplines to capture the whole 
truth. Too, they may be learning to work together on problems 
of mutual interest. The observation in no way reduces the par- 
ticipating disciplines to a lowest common denominator. For suc- 
cess, inter-disciplinary efforts draw heavily on the unique, dis- 
ciplined talents of each of its team members. Each man is seen 
to have particular competencies for the task, because of, not in 
spite of his discipline, its way of analysis and interpretation, and 
its legacy of knowledge (ideas, previous findings, and hypotheses). 

If one accepts existence of the disciplines, he is forced to in- 
; quire about the source of disciplined support of the core program. 

That there is no core discipline—unless it be philosophy, and core 

advocates and philosophers alike probably would have nothing of 
z such an alliance—is the only answer. Life, community, citizenship, 
living—these areas and/or problems are treated by all the dis- 
ciplines and technologies; no one discipline could hope to know 
and order that knowledge meaningfully. 

To demand that core programs rest and be taken from a 
discipline is impertinent. By definition, core centers on problems 
of a specified nature and draws relevant knowledge from all ap- 
propriate fields. Nevertheless, the core must reckon with the 
proposed criterion of the nature of organized knowledge. That 
is, does the core take knowledge for granted? 

In core theory, the students begin with a present personal or 
social problem. For an example, “Desegregation in Southern 
Schools” might be chosen. The avowed theoretical result is the 
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formulation of “solutions” or “alternative solutions” derived from 
the process of problem-solving.* Many directions are possible in 
studying the problem. A group, with reason and for merit, might 
concentrate its attention on contemporary aspects of the problem. 
Its focus might be on values, politics, social action, economic 
consequences. Historical antecedents might be treated. With 
respect to organized knowledge, the “might” is the mighty “rub.” 
Considering history alone, there is no assurance that important 
periods will be treated and a chronological sense of continuity 
and relations fostered. These outcomes have little chance of 
survival in the rush to partition the problem and to gather facts, 
collate information, report findings, and possibly present recom- 
mendations. 

Core theory properly has emphasized the importance of putting 
ideas to the test. It has called attention to the wastefulness of 
useless and/or unused knowledge. To this point have been paraded 
examples of people like the intelligent physicist who is a stupid 
voter and the man who knows many facts but is unable to use 
them. That the schools have emphasized facts over understanding 
is lamentable. The future must take note of today’s successful 
move to remedy this situation. 

Yet, to deplore types of “knowing-that,” for example, knowing 
physics, in preference to types of “knowing-how,” such as knowing 
how to vote, is hazardous. The “skill” in the latter is substituted 
for the “idea” of the former. Skills are important. Especially 
important in our democratic society are the “know-hows” of citi- 
zenship, but not to the disregard of “know-thats” and “know-whys” 
of democratic decision-making. “Mere” knowledge is not in- 
significant; it is power. Neither of these types of knowing are 
sufficient by themselves, or in common. To them must be added 
a third type of knowledge, “know-to,” the moral commitment.? 

To illustrate, one may learn how to take part in group dis- 
cussions and learn that group consensus is desirable in policy 
formation, but act in a unilateral fashion. One may know how 
to operate a voting machine and know to vote and not know 
what differences exist between candidates’ platforms. 

*Core programs have been criticized severely for this emphasis on problem selection 
Content.” "Rdwent a.., | May 1987), 
pp. 397-407. An attempt to specify more accurately the place of personal-social needs 
Phi Delta Kappan, vol. no. 6 (March, 1987) pp 

7 Helpful analyses of these and other concepts are found in B. Othanel Smith and 
Robert H. Ennis (Eds.) Language and Concepts in Education. gee Seog 


McNally and Co., 1961; and Israel Scheffler, The Language of Education. gfield, 
Illinois: Charles C. Thomas Publisher, 1960. 
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The obvious fact is that schools must not deprecate any of 
the forms of knowledge. A competent question is: With which 
type of knowledge can schools best deal? The cognitive dimen- 
sion of knowledge (know-that) expressed in statements, prescrip- 
tions, and value statements is suggested by Henderson.® 


Ways OF THINKING 


Bruner has enunciated recently the importance of structure 
and the high transfer of generalizations and concepts.® That dif- 
ferent disciplines have alternative ways of analyzing and ordering 
evidence, that is, have different structures is not questioned. 
Bruner advocates teaching structures rather than facts and dis- 
covery rather than acceptance. Like Foshay, he is interested in 
the learner doing something with what he has learned. Certainly, 
these expectations for school learning are shared by many. 

Structure, however, is not and must not be the primary ob- 
jective of school learning. Bruner illustrates the teaching of struc- 
ture with an example from geography.1° The students were 
charged to indicate on outline maps of the United States, contain- 
ing tracings of major lakes and rivers and indications of natural 
resources, places where principal cities would be located. After 
completing this exercise, without help from books and other 
sources, the children justified their decisions. In their learning, 
they had thought. Their activity was testing their thinking. That 
the children learned substantive material as well as its structure 
is important. For structure to become defied would be to attempt 
to walk with only one leg. 

Structure helps order one’s knowledge and provides ways of 
thinking about and with that knowledge. Curriculum developers, 
and core program advocates in particular, have emphasized, in 
this regard, the method of problem-solving, or critical thinking." 
Influential in this emphasis have been John Dewey’s How We 
Think and the recognition during the 1930’s of the imperative 
of clear, critical thinking about the realities of the times. Surely, 

® Kenneth B. Henderson, “Uses of ‘Subject Matter’”, in B. Othanel Smith and 
Robert H. Ennis, Ibid., pp. 43-58. 

® Jerome 8S. Bruner, The Process of Education. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 1960. 

19 Jerome S. Bruner, “The Functions of Teaching,’ Rhode Island College Journal, 
vol. 1, no. 2 (March, 1960), pp. 35-42+. 

11 The literature on critical thinking in education is extensive. A _ helpful bibli- 
ography is Lavone A. Hanna and Richard E. Gross, Problem-Solving, CAPCI Bibli- 
ography No. 3, February, 1959. Washington, D. C.: Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA (mimeographed). Two recent books of value are 
suggested: William H. Burton, Roland B. Gimball, and Richard L. Wing, Education 
for Effective Thinking, New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1960; and H. 


Gordon Hullfish and Philip G. Smith, Reflective Thinking: The Method of Education. 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Co., 1961. 
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current social realities dictate increased, not lessened, attention 
to this type of thinking. Two questions must be raised, however. 
With an emphasis on critical thinking, are other types of thinking 
being overlooked or their importance devalued? Is the critical 
thinking, or more precisely, are logical operations in one area 
of the school curriculum identical to those in another? 

Since problem-solving is the method of thinking, the method 
of intelligence, in core programs, are other types of thinking ob- 
scured? When is emphasis on, at least attention given to, creative 
and intuitive thinking, for example? Core program theory would 
seem to embrace these thinking processes under the term critical 
thinking. One might agree that intuitive jumps and creative ideas 
are encouraged in the “solving” of adolescent’s personal and 
social problems. Yet, the requirements of critical thinking in the 
core may very well exclude other thinking modes and their ex- 
pression. The issue here may appear to rest on the definition 
of critical thinking, but the intent of core seems to imply a limit- 
ing criterion of thinking. Recognizing the importance of problem- 
solving methods, the structure of the curriculum must not only 
not neglect but purposely provide opportunities for the develop- 
ment of other types of thinking. 

The notion of teaching the disciplines raises many other ques- 
tions about core programs. Too, admiration of core successes, and 
there have been many,'* raises additional concerns about the pro- 
posal to teach the disciplines. 

Is the core idea in jeopardy? Others have answered, on quite 
different grounds, with resounding negatives.’* There seems little 
question that in the argument for teaching the disciplines, core 
partisans may choose to confront themselves with or be confronted 
by a most formidable idea. 

Certain it is that “teaching the disciplines” will stimulate much 
fundamental thinking about the curriculum. Likely, new cur- 
riculum development programs will draw heavily on the ideas 
embodied in this proposal. The profession can not act as if the 
proposal to teach the disciplines had not been made. 


12Core advocates have written enthusiastic reports of core program successes. 
Research, too, provides evidence of core program effectiveness on various criteria. 
For a major summary, see John M. Mickelson, ““‘What Does Research Say about the 
Effectiveness of the Core Program?’ The School Review, vol. LXV, no. 2 (Summer, 
1957), pp. 144-160. Evidence of success in a particular subject field is analyzed by 
Gordon F. Vars, “Language Arts in the Core Curriculum,’’ Progressive Education, 
vol. 33, no. 2 (March, 1956), pp. 54-58. 

13 Karl W. Harmer, “Le Mort de Core?’, Phi Delta Kappan, vol. XLII, no. 2 
(November, 1960), p. 67. 
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Block of Time Programs in the Senior 
High School 
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F stsenige who follows developments in secondary education 
knows that block of time or core programs are found far less 
frequently in the senior high school than in the junior high 
school. A survey of all 935 junior and senior high schools in 
Pennslyvania revealed that only 1500 senior high school students 
were enrolled in block of time or core programs from a total core 
enrollment of 45,000 in junior and senior high schools.1 A similar 
study completed in 1957-58 indicated that core programs in senior 
high schools had made little headway two years later. 

When one realizes how effective good core programs can be 
in stimulating thinking, wide reading, mastery and application 
of knowledge, and individual responsibility, it is indeed regrettable 
that we deny this humane and mature approach to learning to 
so many students. Too many of us prefer instead to spoon feed 
our gifted and our average students when they are crying out 
for more independence in learning—for learning which demands 
more of them and which consequently offers far greater intellectual 
and emotional satisfaction. 

One thing should be made clear at this point. For students 
to savor the intellectual and social values which core offers, the 
core program must be good. The writer’s observations in his 
state indicate that good core programs are all too few. Too 
many core programs are poorly supervised, apathetically taught, 
and denied the resources in time, materials, and in-service educa- 
tion necessary for their success. (This disease is not unique to 
the core, however!) But the good? core programs offer far more 
than traditional programs of comparable quality. One only has 
to spend a day, for instance, at the William Penn Junior High 
School in Bucks County, Pennslyvania, to witness the strength 
of the core approach: intellectual challenge, application of knowl- 


1Gibboney, Richard A. “Report on the 1955-56 Survey of Common Learnings,” 
Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania (mimeographed) 

2 Space does not permit a description of what a “good’’ core program might be. 
The writer described his philosophy of the core program in the March 1957 issue 
oH Ge = Delta Kappan in an article titled “A Rationale for the Societal-Personal 
Needs Core.” 
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edge to problems, guidance, teacher-pupil planning, and joint 
planning among all core teachers who are on the same teacher 
team. It is easy to see after observing a planning meeting of these 
core teachers that the individual student is not forgotten. Here 
is humane education that no reasonable man could label “soft 
pedagogy.” 

Still the question remains. If good core programs offer so 
much for the total development of the student, why aren’t core 
programs more widespread in the senior high school? It would be 
presumptious and beyond the ability of this writer to offer a 
conclusive answer. It might be better to discuss briefly certain 
specific practices in administering and teaching a core program 
which seems likely to limit its effectiveness. Some advocates of 
the core may have unknowingly impeded its general acceptance 
by making it appear too easy, or by not stressing certain pre- 
requisites for the successful operation of a core program which 
must be met by administrators and teachers if it is to have a 
reasonable chance for success. Pennsylvania’s survey of core pro- 
grams in 1957-58 revealed certain practices that limit the effect- 
iveness of the core approach. Many other practices could be 
cited but those briefly discussed here may serve to illustrate why 
core programs aren’t more widespread in the senior high school. 

1. Does the teacher in core really want to teach core? Too 
many core programs have been started by administrative edict 
and foisted on frightened teachers. Only one district reported 
that interviews were held with prospective core teachers before 
assignment. A confused, unhappy teacher, threatened by a core 
assignment, is not likely to realize the potential of the core. 

2. Is the teacher helped to improve his teaching after assign- 
ment? Generally “no” in Pennsylvania. About half of the dis- 
tricts reported no regular in-service programs for core teachers. 
Is it any wonder that poor practices in core (and other subjects) 
may go unnoticed for years and contribute to the negative at- 
titude toward core help by many administrators? 

3. Does the teacher have time for planning? About half of 
the districts replied that the planning time for core teachers 
ranged from no time for planning to two hours per week. It 
is unfortunate that we give the teacher the opportunity for creative 
teaching and then provide no time within the regular working 
day for individual planning and/or team planning. 

4. Is the teacher competent to teach the subject matter? Only 
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a few districts offering core required certification in both sub- 
jects. This is unfortunate because every teacher should be the 
master of his subject matter. The criticism of some that the core 
may ignore subject matter is not refuted when we show an in- 
difference to teacher competency in his teaching fields. A core 
teacher needs depth in his teaching fields because he should be 
handling the content in a more creative manner than the more 
traditional teacher. It is certainly a more challenging teaching 
assignment to get the pattern from certain facts rather than be 
centent with facts collected in a formless mass as ends in themselves. 

Other prerequisites for the core, such as a good library with 
plenty of printed and audio-visual materials, are important and 
could be mentioned. The Pennsylvania survey of practices in- 
dicated that teacher interest in core, in-service education and 
supervision, adequate time for planning, and competency in sub- 
ject matter are frequently overlooked in schools with a core pro- 
gram. As a result too many of our core programs are inferior and 
core, rather than poor planning and supervision, is blamed. 

Those of us interested in core should strive for more core 
programs of worth (or even fewer programs of worth) by carefully 
pointing out certain prerequisites which will give the core pro- 
gram at least a fair chance for success. 
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HE interesting thing about the new language arts program is 

how very old it is. In looking back through the professional 
journals for the past fifteen years recommendations for improv- 
ing teaching of language arts are numerously evident. How it 
is that we can continue to write such articles and still have the 
need should promote a thoughtful hesitation. However, since 
the problem remains it presents sufficient cause for repetition. 

When we speak of language arts we mean the ability to com- 
municate through the written or the spoken word. In our schools 
this is generally dealt with through experiences in reading, spelling, 
writing, listening and speaking. The old yet current program 
for teaching these skills is well known to all of us. Teaching 
students to write means teaching students to master the skills of 
spelling and grammar. The theory appears to be that if the rules 
and the structure of the language are mastered the student will be 
able to put these together into compositions, letters and state- 
ments of various kinds. Reading has meant the introduction of 
the classics. These are presented chapter by chapter and dis- 
cussed and tested line by line. The skill of verbally presenting 
ideas or communicating by the spoken word is frowned upon, 
even eliminated, in classes other than speech. The teacher gen- 
erally favors the “quiet” classroom and does not encourage the 
confusion of open discussion. 

What is the new program which for so many years has been 
recommended yet so seldom attempted? In a sentence, the new 
language arts program is imagination, problem solving and quan- 
tity. More about that later but first what is wrong with the old way 
of teaching, especially since popular practice indicates that it 
is favored by the majority of our supposedly rather bright lan- 
guage arts teachers? What is wrong is that it does not work. 
Students do not learn to read and express themselves with the 
skill that is anticipated. The literature has given reasons for 
why this is so. Edward Gordon has said: 
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I am against what passes for grammar in most secondary schools. Having 


a class call off subjects and predicates, phrases and clauses may be a restful 
way to spend the day but it has little to do with writing.1 


Julias Boraas? investigated the relationship between knowledge 
of formal grammar and the practical mastery of English. He 
found that such knowledge correlated highest with ability in 
arithmetic, and least of all (.28) with ability in composition. 
Diebel and Sears* found that more mistakes in pronouns were 
made in the eighth grade by pupils who had received instruction 
in formal grammar than by third graders who had not had the 
“benefit” of such instruction. It is pointed out in the Encyclo- 
paedia of Educational Research that training in formal grammar 
did not transfer to any significant extent to writing or to recog- 
nizing correct English. 

It appears obvious that if we are to teach desirable skills of 
writing and speaking, a greater proportion of time must be spent 
using the language rather than merely learning about it. 

Similar criticisms can be made of reading programs. Edward 
Gordon said: 

They read about five books a year at a chapter-by-chapter pace—usually 
one a night. Then that chapter is discussed in class. Discussion generally 
consists of the teacher’s attempt to find out whether they read the chapter. 
In order to do this, he keeps asking such questions as: Where did Silas 
bury the money? In real life people don’t read books in this way or for 


such purposes. No wonder these students refer to their past reading as 
“a green book” or “a blue book.’ 


The new language arts program in the junior high school 
can rise above the limitations of the old. The teacher must ac- 
cept two assumptions: first, that the ultimate goal of the language 
arts program, like all other aspects of education, is the development 
of skills which will enhance the ability of the individual in prob- 
lem solving; second, that mastery of the written and spoken word 
is advanced through intelligently guided use of the written and 
spoken word more than any other way. Accepting these two as- 
sumptions the teacher then releases his imagination in establishing 
motivation and providing the necessary time for as great a quan- 
tity of language arts experiences as are possible. Since language 
arts has a limited subject matter of its own, the teacher must 


1Gordon, Edward, sean Interprets the News,” Radio Station WTIC, Yale Uni- 
versity February 6, 

2 Quoted in J., Kaulfers, W. V., and Mi"er, Teaching Second- 
ary ee McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, p. 59. 


*Gordon, op. cit. 
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look elsewhere and in the junior high school there is no more fer- 
tile field than in the guidance needs of the students. Reading, writ- 
ing, speaking and listening can serve in the solution of personal 
problems as well as in the perpetuation of our cultural goals and 
values. 

Several years ago, Taba and Elkins® in their book, With Focus 
on Human Relations, outlined in step-by-step fashion procedures 
for teachers to use who wished to utilize the language arts in the 
solution of personal problems and in the teaching of social studies. 
Reading Ladders, a companion publication, offers book titles and 
also suggests procedures for doing similar things. 

Gordon has said something similar. 

In the last week I met a teacher who buys a few copies of many novels 
and plays, and then fits the reading to the students. Once they have read 
a book, they are given other similar books, they make comparisons and draw 
conclusions. They see reading as having something to do with life. In 
some places books are organized around ideas: The nature of tragedy, for 
example, taking up such questions as why should a good man suffer? How 
should a man face suffering? What is the purpose of suffering? Then when 
the students get interested in the idea, they will read the books to find out 
some answers that people have given to these questions. In this way, many 
good books written at many different times get read.6 


The junior high school teacher who is oriented toward utiliz- 
ing classroom experiences for better personal adjustment will find 
the development of written materials his closest ally. The un- 
finished stories of the Shaftels’ have helped in the development 
of insight among students of many ages for the past ten years. 
These unfinished stories can be utilized in role playing, in open 
discussion and in written response. The same can be said of 
provocative pictures gathered from the multitudinous popular 
magazines which are destroyed weekly. These pictures and these 
stories need not be aimed at the somber and deep seated personality 
problems but can be aimed at happier thoughts and aimed at 
developing sensitivity to people and to nature and to the general 
value structure of our society. 

For example, a new girl enters an eighth grade class three 
months after the year has begun. Among the students she sees, 
friendships are already established and at this most difficult of ages, 
the new girl attempts to find her place amidst hostile, staring 
eyes. How does the teacher help her? One teacher made no intro- 

5Taba, Hilda and Deborah Elkins, With Focus on Human Relations, American 


Council on Education, Washington, 1950. 
Gordon, op. cit 
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duction in such an instance, merely asked the new student to be 
seated. He then passed out paper with these instructions: “As- 
sume you are writing a letter to a friend in a former home. You 
have moved in the middle of the year and have just completed 
your first day in a new school. In the letter tell him what it was 
like.” The teacher then collected the letters and read them out 
loud requesting that students make note of the feelings that were 
expressed in the various letters. After this, the new student was 
introduced and the question was raised as to how she could be 
made to feel comfortable and to enjoy entering her new school. 

One junior high school teacher kept diaries for all students. 
Time was provided in class on a regular basis for making entries. 
The students cherished the documents and they became a valuable 
source of what life is like in the day of a junior high school student. 

Another teacher, in an effort to develop insight regarding de- 
sirable and undesirable personality characteristics, asked the stu- 
dents to describe a specific person they admired most and one 
they admired least. Without naming names these characteristics 
were summarized and returned for analysis by the students. Great 
interest was developed in characteristics liked and disliked. Sub- 
sequent behavior changes were noted. 

Alan Shapiro’ recommends that the language arts teacher in 
essence be a teacher of semantics. He suggests such things as 
finding whether students have pleasant, unpleasant or neutral 
reactions to words such as dictator, school, sister, dog, hero, liar, 
sickness, mother, communist. The teacher should then discuss 
the student reactions, explaining similarities and differences. 
Dawn, lullaby, murmuring, tranquil, luminous, golden, and melody 
he lists as “most beautiful” words in the language while gangrene, 
scram, guzzle, mange, swell, gripe, spinach, jazz and cacophony 
are listed as ugliest. He suggests having students compose their 
own lists of pleasant and unpleasant words. Short compositions 
can be developed around how words have gained good or bad 
connotations. 

For the junior high school teacher of the core program who 
combines language arts and social studies there are added avenues 
of approach. Bertrand Russell wrote: 

If I had to run a children’s school I should have two sorts of sweets— 


one very nice and the other very nasty. The very nasty one should be adver- 
tised with all the skill of the most able advertisers. On the other hand, the 


7 Shapiro, Alan, “The Suggestive Power of Words,” Scholastic Teacher, Feb. 6, 
1959, p. 17-T. 
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nice ones should have a coldly scientific statement, setting forth their in- 
gredients and consequent excellence. I should let the children choos: which 
they would have, varying the assortment from day-to-day. After a week or 
two they would probably choose the ones with the coldly scientific statement. 
That would be one up. 

Suppose there was a question of an excursion to the country. I should 
have on the one hand marvelous advertisements with colored posters about 
some very unpleasant spot, and about another very pleasant place I should 
have just maps and contour lines and statements as to the amount of timber 
in the neighborhood, put in the driest language conceivable. 

In history I should take them through the great controversies of the past, 
and let them read the most eloquent statements in favor of positions that 
no one now holds. For example, before the American Civil War, Southern 
| orators—who were magnificient orators—made the most moving speeches in 
defense of slavery. Reading them now, you almost begin to think that slavery 

must have been a good thing. I should read children all kinds of eloquent 
defenses of views that nobody now holds at all, such as the importance of 
burning witches. 
When they had grown a little impervious in that way, I should give them 
rhetoric in the present dealing with current controversial questions. I should 
give it to them always on opposite sides. I should read them every day, for 
example, what is said about Spain, first by the New York Times and then 
by the Daily Worker. In time, perhaps, they would learn to infer the truth 
from these opposite statements.§ 


James Michener, in a very challenging article, gave further 
suggestion of the same kind: 


Next day, in one class I tried an experiment. “Well,” I said, “we’ve finished 
the first unit. I wonder if it wouldn’t be a good idea to go back and dis- 
cuss the big ideas of this unit.” I paused. No response. So I added—“the 
way Mr. Fry used to do.” 


Everyone sat up. Most of them smiled and two girls giggled. 
I had no idea what Mr. Fry’s method was. 


“Tom,” I asked, “Will you take over?” Tom nodded vigorously and came 
to the front of the room. 

“All right,” he rasped, “who will dare?” 

“I will,” said a girl. “I believe that Columbus came to the New World 
more for religious reasons than for commercial reasons.” 

“Oh,” groaned a group of pupils, snapping their fingers for attention. 
Tom called on one. “I think that’s very stupid reasoning. Spain was only 
using religion as a mask for imperialism.” Lucille turned in her seat. 

“You wouldn't think so if you knew anything about Philip the Second.” 
The debate continued until Tom issued the next dare.9 


Teachers who face many students wince at the thoughts of 
quantity for developing skills and language arts. However, written 


8 Russell, Bertrand, “Education For Democracy,” The Education Digest, May, 1955. 
® Michener, James A., “Who is Virgil T. Fry?” The Education Digest, May, 1955. 
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exercises need not be long as much as they need to be often. 
Students should write daily about things they have read, things 
they have felt, things they believe in, things that bother them. 
Summarizing mistakes of entire classes and derecting students to 
books on grammar for solution of their own mistakes helps out in 
the task of correction. 

The language arts, the social studies and the guidance pro- 
gram can be happily wed. But the teacher must recognize the 
limitations of the old way. This has been well put in a speech 
by Lee Deighton: 


While nations spend unbelievable sums in splitting atoms so that they 
can destroy each other more quickly, we stand in the wings talking about 
split infinitives. While serious scientists talk about a trip to the moon within 
twenty-five years, we assert the overriding importance of the difference be- 
tween shall and will. While John and Jane sit in the back row of our class- 
rooms wondering whether they will ever get back their drivers’ licenses and 
whether their divorced fathers will send a check this month, we seek to 
draw their attention to the barely discernible difference between restrictive 
and nonrestrictive clauses. 

The trouble is that no one ever meets a restrictive clause in the everyday 
world. It is possible to go blissfully through life without once using any 
part of the abstract conceptual system that is our vocational stock in trade 
as teachers of English. We have lost our touch with reality. We have con- 
tented ourselves with being mere custodians of culture. We have lost our 
audience. Nobody is listening.10 


10 Gordon, op. cit. 
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Developmental Characteristics of Young 
Adolescents and the School Program 


A. SLOAN, JR. 
Assistant Professor of Education, Colorado State College 
KA 
HY DID the junior high school come into being? Why has 
it continued to survive? 

Many reasons have been given for the emergence and _ sur- 
vival of the junior high school as a stable unit in the 6-3-3 plan 
of organization. The answers are mixed, but Lounsbury! says 
that the junior high school developed and grew because of a 
variety of factors and conditions which created the appropriate 
climate of readiness, but that the one persistent and dominant 
force has been and still is the concern for providing an effective 
educational program for the early adolescent. This means that 
junior high school students should have an instructional program 
based on the uniqueness of early adolescent behavior and pattern 
of growth.” 

In a critical incident analysis of effective instructional practices 
and effective over-all school planning coupled with a depth in- 
terview of why certain procedures and practices were used, many 
of the following characteristics seem to have a significant influence 
on educational planning in the junior high school. Since in many 
cases only one or two words served as clues in identifying the 
developmental characteristics, the clues were expanded into mean- 
ingful concepts through the use of evidence from research on 
human growth and development. The developmental character- 
istics which are classified under physiological, social and emotional, 
and psychological and educational characteristics are not complete, 
but they seem to be the most critical ones in influencing instruc- 
tional procedures and educational planning. 


Physiological Characteristics 


1. A “resting period” in body growth is followed by a period of 
rapid growth in height and weight. Boys mature more slowly, 
sometimes lagging as much as two years behind the girls. The 


1 Lounsbury, John H., “How the Junior — School Came to Be,” Educational 
Leadership, Vol. 18 (December, 1960) pp. 146-147. 
2 Gruhn, William T. and Harl R. Douglas, “‘Philosophy of the Junior High School,” 
pe Modern Junior High School, 2nd Edition (New York: The Ronald Press Company, 
56) pp. 26-27. 
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greatest rate of growth for girls occurs at about 12.5 years, then 
levels off to a plateau of age 15 or 16. The growth spurt for 
boys begins a little later, the peak being reached usually at 
14.5 years, and leveling off at 17 to 20 years of age. In a typical 
seventh grade, approximately 75 per cent of the boys have 
characteristics of preadolescence, while most of the girls have 
already entered the adolescent stage of development. 


. Physical changes occur in rapid sequence. Initially, the bones 


grow rapidly, while the muscles grow slowly. During this 
period the student frequently feels listless and awkward. He 
tires easily. The period of accelerated bone development is 
followed by rapid development of the muscles. Such imbalance 
in rates of growth results in poor muscular coordination which 
may in turn result in clumsiness, poor posture, and even dis- 
comfort. Classroom procedures and activities should not be 
such as to accentuate the lack of muscular coordination of 
junior high school students in this stage of their development. 


. The junior high school student is keenly interested in all kinds 


of physical activity; he overflows with team spirit; he wants 
to engage in activities as a member of a group or team. Com- 
petition should be supervised carefully at this age. 


. Secondary sex characteristics are beginning to develop. In the 


seventh grade there are twice as many girls who have begun 
the puberal cycle as there are boys. During this time the stu- 
dent is preoccupied with thoughts about sex. 


. The junior high school student seems to have little interest 


in practicing good health habits. At times they eat ravenously, 
while at other periods they are extremely finicky in their eating. 


Social and Emotional Characteristics 


3. 


As puberty approaches, a desire for increasing self-dependence 
is exhibited, and the child moves away from dependence on 
the family. 


. The junior high school student craves friendship. In early 


adolescence there is a need for both acceptance by peers and 
to belong to a group. 


. The early adolescent exhibits a new interest in the opposite 


sex. He is no longer content with desirable relationships with 
his own sex. This is the most striking emotional change which 
takes place during early adolescence. 


. Children experiencing early adolescence often vacillate from 
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one mood to another, are overcritical, uncooperative, and even 
rebellious. 

5. Problems of a financial nature increasingly become major con- 
cerns for junior high school students, especially boys. 


Psychological and Educational Characteristics 


1. Research supports the conclusion that in terms of educational 
growth, many students reach a plateau during the early ado- 
lescent years. It is especially important in these years, therefore, 
to help students who are making little or no progress to retain 
confidence in themselves.* 

2. Mental age ranges are extreme among pupils who enter the 
junior high school. The average unselected group of seventh 
graders will easily range from a mental age of 9.5 to a mental 
age of 17.5. Within each individual there are differences in 
verbal, quantitative, mechanical, and logical reasoning abilities. 
If the needs of many individuals are to be met, there should 
be a greater flexibility of experiences. 

3. Since there is a positive correlation between mental age and 
the ability to achieve academically, every junior high school 
should recognize and expect that the potential for academic 
achievement of the total student enrollment will range from 
severely retarded learners to those who are academically gifted. 

4. The attention span is more narrow than it was for the same 
children in the upper elementary school grades. Related to 
this problem of attention span is the reduction of interest 
in reading. 

5. The junior high school student is reaching the point in mental 
development where he is able to work with abstract concepts 
and symbols, and to apply general principles to the particular. 
Students are beginning to be more skillful in using language 
to express and to clarify more complex concepts. 

6. They are beginning to understand casual effects—scientific prin- 
ciples. They are interested in experimenting and trying out 
new things. In this process they are developing a scientific 
approach to problem-solving.* 

The professional staff should become engaged in a continuous 
study of the nature of early adolescence and the identification 


34 Design for Early Secondary Education (Albany:” The University of the 
State of New York, The State Education Department, 1954) p. 10. 

* See: Havighurst, Robert J., Developmental Tasks and Education, 2nd Edition 
(New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1952) and Fostering Mental Health in Our 
Schools, Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1950 Yearbook 
(Washington, D. C.) pp. 84-87. 
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of those curricular and instructional problems which exist 
because of a lack of proper understanding of boys and girls 
in this age group.5 


Educational Tasks of the Junior High School 


The development of an educational program which is com- 
patible with characteristics of early adolescence should involve 
consideration of the following educational tasks:® 


1. Since the junior high school instructional program should 
be based on the nature of the learner and the demands of 
society, one of its major functions is to provide for the mental, 
social, emotional, and physical characteristics and concerns 
of the young adolescent. 

2. A flexible design of organization and processes of administra- 
tion which will facilitate optimum educational growth should 
be provided. New educational designs and procedures are 
evolving. The effective school must be willing to experiment 
and use those innovations in staff utilization and teaching 
technology which are productive. 

With the wide range in mental age which exists in the junior 
high school, the educational program must provide for in- 
dividual differences through differentiation of instructional 
methods and curriculum content. In the general education 
portion of the curriculum there should be few if any pre- 
determined standards, so that each student can experience 
normal educational growth with a reasonable amount of 
success and challenge. 

4. Specialized individual concerns and creative potential should 
be developed in the junior high school. This involves de- 
veloping special talents, skills, and expansion of knowledge 
through enrichment activities in the classroom and participa- 
tion in special clubs and projects outside the classroom. 


5 For more detailed information see: Gesell, Arnold, Frances L. Ilg, and Louise 
B. Ames, Youth—The Years from Ten to Sixteen (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1956); Hurlock, Elizabeth B., Adolescent Development, 2nd Edition (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1955); McKee. J. P. and D. H. Eichorn, “Relation 
Between Metabolism and Height and Weight During Adolescence,” Child Development, 
Vol. XXVI (September, 1955) pp. 205-212; Developing Programs for Young Ado- 
lescents (Washington, D. C.: Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
1954) pp. 1-12; and The Junior High School Program (Atlanta: The Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 1958) 112 p. 

For more detailed information see: Faunce, Ronald C. and Nelson L. Bossing, 
“The Philosophy and Purposes of the Core Curriculum.” Developing the Core Our- 
riculum, 2nd Edition (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958) pp. 75-98; Koos, 
Leonard V., “The Purposes of Reorganization.” Junier High School Trends (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 1955); The Junior High School Program 
(Atlanta: The Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 1958) pp. 
24-34. and Noar, Gertrude “The Functions of the Junior High School,” The Junior 
High School (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953) pp. 3-26. 
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5. Guidance is a basic responsibility of the junior high school. 


Guidance should include help in three areas: educational, 
psychological, and vocational. The central figure in the guid- 
ance program should be the classroom teacher working through 
the homeroom program as well as through everyday classroom 
instructional processes. The specialist is used as needed. 


6. An instructional task of the junior high school is to provide 


for a wide variety of exploratory experiences. Such experiences, 
if properly planned, assist in the total development of young 
adolescents. Exploratory experiences should help these stu- 
dents make wise choices concerning future course selection in 
junior high school as well as future vocational commitments. 


7. The junior high school instructional program should assist 


students in developing vocational awareness. Vocational un- 
derstanding should be developed from the over-all educa- 
tional program rather than from limited specialized areas 
and guidance specialists. Each teacher plays an important part 
in developing vocational consciousness. 


8. The mental development of pre-adolescents should be em- 


phasized, with particular attention given to the refinement 
and improvement in the basic processes and skills introduced at 
the elementary school level. Very often there is a real need 
to reinforce basic learning experiences commonly associated 
with the elementary school, but it is most imperative to 
strike a balance between intellectual needs and _ socio-psycho- 
logical needs. Too often in actual practice a disproportionate 
emphasis is placed on intellectual development at the expense 
of social, physical, and emotional development. 


9. It is the task of the junior high school to provide for a 


general education which is broad in scope, but yet meets 
the needs of students who may enter either a terminal pro- 
gram or a college preparatory program. This task is highly 
compatible with the needs and nature of junior high school 
students, since its primary purposes are preparation for effec- 
tive living and self-realization. Any move to increase speciali- 
zation in the junior high school at the expense of general 
education would be detrimental to its total educational pro- 


gram. 


10. It is the task of the junior high school to provide learning 


experiences and activities that will help the pre-adolescent 
to progress smoothly from childhood to adulthood. One way 
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to facilitate this growth is to provide the students with op- 
portunities to make choices and arrive at decisions and action 
free from total adult control. Adults should be warm and 
accepting of the changing and evolving values of the early 
adolescent. Only as they experiment with new ideas and 
values will they be able to develop a philosophy of life for 
effective living in a rapidly changing society. 

It is the task of the junior high school to provide for articula- 
tion and continuity with the elementary school units and 
senior high school units. Articulation must be analyzed both 
horizontally and vertically. With the advent of universal 
education it is difficult and even unrealistic to establish min- 
imum standards for each unit of the school structure. There 
must necessarily be a certain amount of overlapping of ob- 
jectives. 


It is believed that a careful analysis of pre-adolescent and 
early adolescent characteristics and the development of a real- 
istic educational design based upon these characteristics should 
result in a junior high school unit which will provide for opti- 
mum educational growth of the total individual. 
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The Orientation and Preparation of 
Junior High Teachers 


A. RossER 
University of North Carolina 


HAT happens when a community institutes a junior high 
school program? All too often, the steps go something like 

this: (1) Mounting enrollments demand new buildings; (2) the 
6-3-3 organization fits pretty well into the general scheme of 
things; (3) a new high school is built; (4) the old building, with 
its cast-off equipment and left-over materials, is designated as 
the junior high; (5) teachers are recruited from both elementary 
and high school ranks for the junior high. 
Of all the steps in this sad procession, step (5) is most de- 
fensible from the standpoint of the school superintendent. It 
is least defensible from the standpoint of teacher training insti- 
tutions. Although the junior high school has been with us in 
one form or another for over over fifty years, with a phenomenal 
record of growth in the post- WW II years, most of our teachers 
are still being trained either for elementary or high school posi- 
tions. As late as 1956, only fifty colleges and universities in the 
entire United States offered courses and workshops on the junior 
high school. By 1959, this number had increased to seventy-three." 
Although the trend is encouraging, the people enrolled in these 
courses constituted only a drop in the bucket compared to the 
needs. Furthermore, many of the courses offered are of the general 
survey type and are not specifically designed for the improvement 

| of teaching. 
This step-child attitude on the part of both school adminis- 
trators and teacher training institutions is reflected where it 
hurts most—in the teachers and the resultant instructional pro- 
gram. Elementary trained teachers assigned to the junior high 
may or may not look upon this step as a promotion; high school 
teachers so assigned tend to look upon anything below the ninth 
grade as a demotion. Lest the picture be painted too darkly, 
let me hasten to add that this situation is not universal. Never- 
theless, it appears widespread enough to be cause for concern. 


1 Lounsbury, John H., “Junior High School Education,” The High School Journal, 
Vol. 43, No. 4, January, 1960, p. 145. 
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At any rate, it is obvious that most junior high teachers are not 
prepared for that level of instruction in the first place. 

That such a state of affairs should exist is tragic. For at 
no time in the entire educational span, with the possible exception 
of the primary grades, are excellence in instruction and sympathetic 
understanding more vital than during early adolescence. As both 
parents and teachers who have been through the mill know, 
this is a trying period in the life of the youngster. At best, it 
is an insecure, touch-and-go phase of life. The bright little boy 
goes to school with the over-grown, retarded, near-adult. Girls, 
generally speaking, are ahead of the boys by as much as two years 
in physical and social development. And in both sexes, there 
are the early maturers and the late maturers. Compound these 
factors with the constant shifts in status, with the desires to 
achieve independence, with the important life choices which are 
beginning to demand attention, and we have a situation requiring 
the wisdom of Solomon and the patience of Job. 

The immediate implications for the junior high school princi- 
pal are clear. Essentially, they revolve around that elusive some- 
thing called esprit de corps. It is not too difficult to achieve 
this with the youngsters. Given half a chance, they like junior high. 
For here, to a degree not found in any other form of organization, 
it is possible for them to achieve status and gain recognition. 

But the achievement of an esprit de corps must involve the 
teachers. We do not presume to know all the answers as to how 
this may be done. But the answers consist, in part at least, in 
making the junior high a pleasant place in which to live and 
work. They consist in discouraging any and all attempts to 
utilize the junior high as a training ground for high school 
teachers. They consist, too, in the recruitment of teachers who 
have the qualities needed to work with the early adolescent; 
and who are genuinely interested in teaching at the junior high 
level. And, conversely, a partial answer lies in the gradual weed- 
ing out of malcontents on the faculty. Finally, a large portion of 
the answers lies in the development of a junior high school pro- 
gram geared to the special needs and characteristics of early 
adolescence. 

There are many aspects to such a program, and it is not our 
purpose to explore them in this short space. However, in order 
to provide a frame of reference for which follows, it is necessary 
that we touch on some of the requirements for good teaching in 
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the junior high school. To my way of thinking, the junior high 
school teacher should: (1) have an understanding of youngsters 
at this age level, and an appreciation of their problems; (2) have 
a thorough mastery of subject matter; and (3) be flexible enough 
in teaching to meet the needs of boys and girls of widely varying 
abilities, achievements, and interests. These postulates, I believe, 
can only be met by teachers who are capable of making drill 
in the “fundamentals” interesting and meaningful at one end 
of the scale and, at the other, of doing correlated or “unit” teaching. 
Teachers, of course, vary in their fundamental philosophies, 
their preparation, and their methods of teaching. But, measured 
against the above yardsticks, elementary trained teachers and 
secondary school trained teachers as groups seem to have certain 
strengths and weaknesses. I may be risking over-generalization, 
but the following observations in my experiences have been found 
widespread enough to have some validity in most situations: 


A. ELEMENTARY TRAINED TEACHERS 


Generally speaking, teachers who have been trained for ele- 
mentary schools have three strengths which serve them well as 
junior high teachers: 


1. They understand youngsters. That this is apparently so may be due more 
to their general philosophy and methods of instruction than to formal 
courses in the area of child growth and development. After all, in most 
instances, high school teachers have had as many semester hours on instruc- 
tion in the area of “the pupil” as elementary teachers have had. 

2. They know how to teach reading. Students in the seventh grade, for ex- 
ample, typically vary all the way from about the third or fourth grade 
to about the eleventh or twelfth grade in reading ability. And, as Dr. 
Conant has pointed out, “Instruction in the basic skills should be con- 
tinued as long as pupils can gain from the instruction.”2 

3. They understand and utilize the “unit” approach in their teaching. Despite 
the criticisms which have been leveled, and are being leveled, at this 
method of teaching, it is still a part of the repertoire of the good teacher. 
We shall have more to say on this point later. 


The weaknesses of elementary trained teachers tend to center 
around the mastery of subject matter. Sometimes, though this 
is unusual, there are weaknesses in the areas of the language arts 
and social studies. More often, the weaknesses center in the areas 
of mathematics and science. 


2 Conant, James B., Education in the Junior High School Years, Princeton, N. J.: 
Educational Testing Service, 1960. p. 20. 
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B. HIGH sCHOOL TEACHERS 
Teachers who have prepared for secondary school instruction 
tend to be reasonably strong in one, sometimes two, areas of 
specialization. 
Their weaknesses, generally speaking, center around the fol- 
lowing areas: 


1. In comparison to elementary trained teachers, they are more subject- 
centered and less child-centered in their approach. We must be concerned 
with both at all levels, but a reasonable balance is of tremendous during 
the transitional years of early adolescence. In junior high, the range 
of individual differences is greater in sum total of aspects—mental, physi- 
cal, social, emotional—than at any other time. High school teachers often 
find it difficult to adjust their “standards” to this stark truth. 

2. There aren’t enough of them who know how to teach reading. Every 
teacher should be a reading teacher, but this is especially true of teachers 

: in the language arts and social studies. 

3. Too few of them know how to utilize the “unit” approach in their 
teaching. Too many high school trained teachers remain tied to the 


7 textbook, either through their own basic philosophy, or through insecurity. 

" The former may be more respectable, but the results are the same in 

3 either case. They add up to the repeated question on the part of the 

~ student: “What good is all this?” And they add up to the necessity for 
nt extrinsic rewards and threats; and to failures and withdrawals. 

In this connection, I observed two social studies classes last fall. One class 

t was using the unit approach in the study of the presidential campaign. 


They delved into the issues involved, and the history of the issues. They 
learned the story of political parties from the days of Hamilton and 
Jefferson to Nixon and Kennedy. They debated conservatism and _liberal- 
ism, made campaign speeches, and carried out a mock election. And they 
were intensely interested in the developments and outcome of the real 
. election. The other class, meantime, went from page 73 to 192 in the 
textbook. They “covered” the ground and memorized a few facts, but 
how much did they learn? 
Overall, the best example of effective utilization of both drill and the 
" G unit approach is probably done on the football field. The coach has, 
first of all, a highly motivated group. But they won't stay motivated long, 
nor will they play the game well, if the entire practice time is spent on drill 
in the fundamentals of blocking, tackling, running, punting, and receiving. 
The addition of specific plays helps, but the coach sooner or later must 
Fhe put all the elements together into a scrimmage as much like the “real 
” thing” as possible. Conversely, he can’t spend all his time on scrimmage. 
There must be a balance between the two. So it is with the good teacher. 
He or she will constantly look for problems to solve as vehicles through 
which the various fundamentals can be put into meaningful situations 
in the lives of the youngsters. 


What, then, should the junior high school principal do to 
improve his program of instruction—faced as he is with two groups 
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of teachers with two sets of opposing problems? We have al- 
ready touched on a few things which may be done in the de- 
velopment of an esprit de corps. In the area of improving in- 


structions, here are some things which have been found helpful: 


A. IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


. Work out a school-wide (or system-wide) set of grading standards. This 


may seem at first glance to be a case of putting the cart before the horse, 
but not so. When teachers with opposing philosophies sit down to dis- 
cuss just how to grade little Charles, who has an IQ of 80 and is achieving 
all that can be expected of him, some real education is going on for 
teachers on both sides of the fence. And, often, there are some changed 
attitudes. 


. Construct a school-wide (or system-wide) guide for homework. Again, 


basic philosophies show in short order when teachers start discussing how 
much homework (if any) should be given, what the nature of homework 
should be in the various subject areas, and how it should be evaluated. 


. Develop some curriculum guides in specific subject areas. When the 


teachers who are strong on methods but relatively weak on subject-matter 
get together with teachers who are unimaginative in methods but strong 
on subject-matter, some mutual education goes on. 


. Arrange some inter-class visitation among the teachers. Let Miss Little, 


who dotes on fundamentals, visit Miss Brown's class where an interesting 
unit is in progress. And, sometimes, it might pay to let Miss Little visit 
Miss Brown. Whatever the weakness, let the teacher visit another who 
is strong in that particular area. Obvious? Yes, but some people forget 
that paying a substitute in such cases is often the very best investment 
in improved instruction which can be made. 


. Arrange some demonstration lessons. A teacher who is excellent in reading, 


for example, might put on a demonstration of her methods and techniques. 
This should serve as an introduction to further study and group dis- 
cussions. 


. Utilize outside consultants. Many schools have found it worthwhile to hire 


consultants to come in on a once-a-week or twice-a-month basis and work 
with teachers in specific areas of instruction. For example, in a school 
system in which the writer was a junior high principal, a reading specialist 
from a nearby college was employed one year for a series of eight sessions. 
The following year, specialists in mathematics and science were so em- 
ployed to work with the teachers in both methodology and_ subject- 
matter. 


B. SUMMER STUDY 


. Mathematics. It is assumed that teachers who are to teach algebra or the 


“newer mathematics” will have prepared for such teaching. Our con- 
cern here is with the elementary trained teacher who is to teach general math- 
ematics in the seventh and eighth grades. Rather than so-called college level 
mathematics, such teachers usually need a general strengthening of their 
own knowledge of basic arithmetic. It is often difficult to find such 
courses at the college level. However, some universities offer such courses 
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as “Methods of Teaching Arithmetic.” Along with methods, course ob- 
jectives usually include such things as an understanding of the number 
system; and concepts underlying decimal integers, decimal fractions, com- 
mon fractions, and denominate numbers. 

2. Science. Again, it is assumed that the teacher assigned to teach a specific 
science will have prepared for such teaching. However, except in rare 
instances, junior high school science is of the general variety in the sev- 
enth grade, with a trend toward physical science and earth science in the 
following two grades. It should be noted, however, that the latter two 
sciences are “general” to the extent that several specific sciences are in- 
cluded within each category. Teachers assigned such courses need the 
basic college level courses in the component sciences, rather than a 
concentration in one particular science. Summer courses offer an op- 
portunity to do just that. So do the various institutes sponsored for 
elementary and junior high school teachers by the National Science 
Foundation. 

3. On-location study. It is possible to work out arrangements with many 

colleges and universities whereby a particular segment of the local faculty 

might remain at the home base for study with academic credit. There is 
little advantage to this sort of arrangement if straight academic subject- 
matter is studied. However, in tackling specific problems of a specific 
school or school system, this procedure has much to recommend it. 


C. OTHER AVENUES 

1. Supervision. The junior high school principal should spend at least half 
his time in the supervision of instruction. The major portion of such 
supervision, obviously, should be concentrated where the weaknesses are 
most apparent. The principal is failing in his duties if he does not utilize 
his knowledge and skill in improving instruction. 

2. Preparation and certification. In most states, certification is still a matter 
of elementary or high school teaching. The junior high principal has a 
responsibility to work toward certification of junior high teachers, with 
preparation suited to junior high teaching. Likewise, he has a responsi- 


bility to encourage colleges and universities in the area to offer such 
programs. 


In conclusion, let me state that the dangers of moving too 
fast are almost as great as not moving at all. Teachers are, for 
the most part, highly professional. They want to do a good job. 
But they are also tired at the end of the day. There is, therefore, 
a definite limit to the number of in-service and other programs 
which may be offered at any given time; and there is a limit to 
the degree of depth and intensity to which they may be pursued. 
The junior high school principal has the delicate task of assess- 
ing the strengths and weaknesses of his faculty, and of moving 
within the limits of endurance in removing the weaknesses. 
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